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‘THINGS I DIIN'T KNOW ABOUT CHRISTMAS” 
by 


Drew Pearson 


Washington, D. C. 


Here are some things I didn't exactly know, and perhaps you didn't entirely 
know about Christmas....The first Christmas trees were brought here by German 
immigrants...the first lighting of Christmas trees was practiced in this country 
by Hessian soldiers....Christmas cards came from Ingland....The idea of Santa 
Claus came from Holland....The practice of hanging up stockings came from France,,. 
Belgium and Holland--though originally they used wooden shoes....The Yule 
log came from Scmdinavia....Mistletoe came from the ancient Druids....Christmas 
carols came from almost every country....In fact, while we have come to think 
of Christmas as a great American institution--and probably we: go in for it more 
than most countries--nevertheless Christmas customs are all transplanted. And 
though we are still struggiing to achieve Christ's goal of "peace on earth," at 
least the manner of observing his birthday is international. | 


Christmas Celebrations--Historians cannot fix the date when the first ob- 
servance of Christ's birthday began. The early Christians opposed birthday 
demonstrations. For a time also, the exact date of Christ's birthday could not | 
be established....The first Inglish Christmas celebration, however, was held by © 
King Arthur in the city of York in 521....About this time the celebration of 
Christmas on December 25 was fixed in other countries also....Christmas flourish- 
ed under Queen Elizabeth, was abolished by the Puritans, came back under the 
restoration. 


American Celebrations--At first Christmas was banned in New England. A New 
England law, passed 1659,read: "Whosoever shall be found observing any such day 
as Christmas and the like, either by forbearing labor, feasting or any other 
way upon any such account as aforesaid, every such person so offending shall 
pay for each offense five shillings as a fine to the country."...This did not 
mean the Puritans were against Christ, only against ostentatiousness on his 
birthday....eIn 1722 the governor of Massachusetts reversed this, publicly 
recognized Christmas as a holiday, but many Puritans still opposed it, and 
when President John Adams of Boston first moved into the White ogee Christmas 
was still not an important occasion among New Englanders, 


Santa Claus--Was first brought to this country from Holland by conte Dutch 
settlers. The Santa Claus tradition was probably handed down from St. Nicholas, 
patron saint of children, who in the fourth century was supposed to have been 
wealthy and to have given much to the poor, throwing gold purses in cottage 
windows and running away....In Germany, St. Nicholas comes to the door rather 
than down the chimmey....In New England, the custom of sweeping the chimney to 
bring good luck may have started the custom of Santa coming down the chimney. 


* Reprinted from "Washington Merry-Go-Round" by the kind permission of 
the author, 
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Christmas Trees--There are many legends about the origin of the Christmas 
tree,some believing that Martin Luther inspired the idea because he wanted his 
wife and childrm to see the beauty of the snow-covered forest....In France, 
there is a romance about a knight who finds a gigantic tree, branches covered 
with lighted candles, crowed by a child with halo, When the knight asked for 
an explanation, the Pope said the tree represented mankind, the candles human 
beings, and the child the Saviour....Actually the tree has long been a re- 
ligious symbol in many countries and to various religions. In ancient keypt 
it was customary to decorate homes with green palm branches at the time of 
the winter solstice. The palm was the symbol of life over death....In Druid 
lore, green boughs meant eternal life....When the Romans observed the feast of 
Saturn they raised an evergreen bough....In the 6th century, Pope Gregory I 
instructed his missionaries not to destroy innocent pagan customs regarding 
treesbut to adopt them as part of Christian customs, 


Christmas Cards--Were inaugurated by an English artist in 1846 who designed 
a colored lithograph for Christmas, By 1862, the custom had come into vogue in 
England....It had been the Inglish custom to shout "Merry Christmas" from the 
ca Christmas morning, and the next step was to express the sane thought 
Cards 


Ohristmas Stockings=--Belgian, French and Dutch children were taught to put 
their snoes by the fireside on Christmas eve and if they didn't have them lined 
up straight, Santa would bring no gifts....Mmglish children, having no wooden 
shoes, used stockings....The holly wreath is symbolic of the crow of thorns 
worn by the Saviour, and red berries, drops of blood....Mistletoe originated with 
the Druids, who believed that mistletoe brought happiness to those it covered. 
Hence the kiss, | 


. Christmas Carols--Began as folk music; expressions of religious feeling by 
the people of the llth and 15th centuries. When the Puritan parliament abolish- 
ed Christmas in 1647, however, many folk songs were lost....They returned in 
the 18th century, however, when Nahum Tate wrote "While Shepherds Watched, " 
while Charles Wesley wrote "Harkj the Herald Angels Sing."....The first "Noel" 


was brought to Ingland by the Frmch-Norman conquerors....No one knows the 


author of "Adeste Fidelis," though the music comes from an old Latin hym.... 
The Duke of Leeds heard it sung in a Portuguese chapel in London in 1680 

and had it played at ancient concerts under the,title "Portuguese Hym.".... 

It has now been translated into 120 different languages....Another famous 
carol, "Silent Night," sprang up in the Tyrolean hamlet of Oberndorf when :the 
crganist found that mice had eaten the lining of the organ. He rushed to a 
priest, crying that there was no music for Christmas; whereupon the priest wrot 
the words for "Silent Night" and told the organist, Joseph Mohr, that he must 
compose the music....Our own Phillips Brooks composed "0 Little Tow of Bethle- 
hem," while Martin Luther wrote and taught his children "Away in the Manger." 
eeee' Joy to the World" was written by an Inglishman, Isaac Watts, while two 
truly American carols are "It Came Upon the Midnight Clear," by Reverend Edward 
Sears, and "We Three Kings of Orient Are," by J. H. Hopkins, a colonial 
preacher. 
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AN OLD BALLAD COMPOSER OF THE NINETIES 
Maggie J. Lowe 
Murfréeaboro, . Tennessee 


I remember my childhood experience of skipping to the pasture for the cows 
to the tune of "Ti, Ti, Ti, Tum Yo...but he comes around a courtin! Dutch." [I 
recall pausing for a moment to watch Aunt Dutch as she busily applied the 
grubbin' hoe to the honeysuckle vines around her garden fence. I remember bring- 
the cows from the pasture to the slow tempo of "It's Hard Times Pore Boys." 
William Pleasant Ewell and his songs lived in the minds of many people when I 
was a child; and they still do. 


Even though his name was William Pleasant RBwell, he was known to the public 
as Sol Ewell; and when people hear his real name, they are apt to exclain, 
"Way, I thought all the time that his name was just Sol." Nobody knows for sure 
how he acquired the strange appellation of Sol, but some have thought that Sol 
would have been used as an abbreviation for "soldier," since he refers to hii 
self as Soldier in one of his songs. | 


The exact date of Sol's birth is also unknown, but those who remember him 
believe that the year 1848 would be an approximate date. He was the son of 
Laton and Mandy kwell of Beech Grove, Tennessee. Sol had two brothers, John 
and Joe; John became a teacher and Joe became a lawyer. 


Sol was never married, but it is known that he had a sweetheart. at ae 
tion of this fact has been found on the flyleaf of an old mathematics boo 
which formerly belonged to him: 


William Pleasant Ewell 
Sarah Elizabeth Link 
Teacher and pupil at the 
Belleview public school 
Dickson County, Tennessee 
August 1h, 1889 

She was the fairest of the 
fair and the object of my 
greatest love. 


Wm. P. Ewell ‘ 


Sol received his education at the Country College at Beech Grove, Tennessee. 
He also received his A.M. degree from the’same college, which was under the 
direction of Professor Madison Parker. Sol later studied law and was admitted 
to practice in the courts of Tennessee. 


1. This book is now in the possession of J. W. Lowe, Route 6, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee, 


“ 
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Even-though Sol studied law, he chose school teaching for his main profes- 
Sion. For a number of years he taught school at Gossburg, Chadwick, and 
Possum's Paw in Coffee County and in the communities of Big Spring, Dilton, 
and Donnell's Chapel in Rutherford County. He later went to Dickson County and 
taught in the Belleview public schogl, but he returned to Rutherford County 
and resumed teaching at Big Spring. £ 


Sol's choice of teaching as a career might have been influenced to a great 
extent by his mother, for she also taught school for a number of years at 
Possum's Paw in Coffee County. One of her former pupils remembers her as "a 
very neat and precise little old lady and highly intellectual. !3 


Sol's teaching career seems to have extended from approximately 1875 to 
1895. During those years, if a teacher did not live in the community in which 
he was teaching, he would stay with one family for a week or two; the, another 
family would invite the teacher to come and stay with them for a couple of 
weeks. This seems to have been the custom of Sol, and ofttimes he was accom’ 
panied by "Aunt Mandy," his mother. 4 4 

It has bees said that Sol mastered five languages. He also had a thorough 
knowledge hppa mathematics and astronomy as well as er fields of know-~ 
ledge. It is krowthat he once owned the following books. 


Ira Practical Bookkeeping (Philadelphia: E. H. Butler. 
& Co., 1880). 

26 es Ne Le Knox, Elementary Lessons in Inglish (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1886). 

3. Joel oe yee Ph.D., Hygienic Physiology (New York: American 
Book Co., 1 ). 

4. John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D., Composition and Rhetoric (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1889). 

5. Charles Davies, LL.D., Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1868). 

6. J. Dormm Steele, Ph.D., Key for Steeles Series in the Natural 
Sciences (New York: American Book Co., 1855). 


- Sol was so well versed on the current topics of the day that he was often 
called upon to give lectures at the Institutes for teachers which were held 
yearly in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. One of the teachers in Rutherford County 
at that time recalls having attended the Institute in 1891 and hearing one of 
Sol's lectures. She describes in in the following words; "It was the most 


2. Information collected from Eugene Hoover, Route 1, Christiana, Tennessee; 
J. W. Lowe; and Jack Coleman, Route 5, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. Big Spring is 
fifteen miles southeast of Murfreesboro. 

3. J. T. Earp, 1428 East Main Street, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

4h. Information collected from Mrs. Herrod McNabb, 903 North Church Street, 
Murfreesooro, Tennessee. | 

5. These books were given to J. W. Lowe by Sol Ewell. 
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vivid and impressive talk that I ever heard; and strange I say, I can't.even 


remember another li oe that was made at that Institute. 


The men of the different communities always looked forward to Sol's visits 
since he was so well-informed--even on astronomical events. "Yes, the blazing 
star would make its appearance on Tuesday and the tail would point toward Aunt 
Susie Ann Winfrey's house." Then, there was his wealth of knowledge in the 
field of medicine; and eve though the subject might be_ "blue babies," Sol's 
answers often astounded the doctor of the neighborhood. 


The children, too, enjoyed his visits for his pockets were always filled 
with some sort of treasure. In the fall of the year, it might be chinquapins 
or chestnuts. Then, there was his one priceless possession, a telescope which 
he called "Old Century." All children eagerly looked forward to seeing Jupiter 
and its four moons on a clear night. 


Even though the men and children enjoyed Sol's visits, he was not a welcomed 

guest by the women folks. They considered him trifling, and it is not uncommon 

to hear expressions similar to the following: "That old pup--I reckon I do rem- 

ember him. He warn't no count a-tall, but I reckon he was powerful smart in 

his books. I've cooked a many and a many a meal for him. n? "Yes, he used to 

stay at our house. It seems to me he was just sort of a rovin' tramp...larnin’ -~ 
1 

as he went, and forever making uv songs on people." 


Even though the women folks sometimes resented Sol's presence, they never 
fail to relate how he could sit in a straight chair, tilt it backwards, balance 
himself by placing his feet on the front rounds and read a newspaper for an 
hour at a time in that position. "Yes, and here is something else he could do: : 
He could take an old-fashioned school bell, one with a handle, amd throw it 
around and around his head without ringing it. I never could understand how 
that clapper stayed still, #11 


Even though people remember Sol as the man who knew all the answers to — 
all the questions, he is. best remembered for the songs he composed. Although 
- approximately sixty years have elapsed and his songs were never printed, you 
only have to hum a bit of "It's Hard Times Pore Boys" to hear those who knew 
Sol say, "Why, we uses to play and sing that at 'Play Parties’ wnen I first 
started a courtin', 


The following incident furnished just the right kind of material for Sol 
to compose a song: 


6. Mrs. Ella Coleman, Route 5, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 

Earp. 

8. Report from Mrs. Tom Patton, Bradyville, Tennessee. 

9. Mrs, Lutch Brown, 318 South Bilbro, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

10. Mrs. Herrod McNabb. 

ll. Mrs. Dick Messick, North Church Street} Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
12. J. T. Earp. 3 


. 
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A fellow by the name of Hobson moved into the quiet little 
village of Big Spring. Now, the people of the village took a 
liking to Mr. Hobson, and all went well for awhile. Then sud- 
denly, the men began to notice that corn was being taken from. 
their cribs, the wmen' talked of missing an old Dominick rooster, 
and sometimes there was no meat for breakfast for the last side. 
had been stolen. Since Hobson was the only new-comer in the 
village, naturally all eyes were turned on him. The people. 
decided that they wouldn't tolerate a thief in their neighbor- 
hood; so they devised a plan to catch Hobson. It was decided 
that the plan should be carried out by Christopher Robinson. 


Robinson soon became a confident of Hobson; and they 
agreed in conjunction with Adam Garner, a Negro, to make a 
raid on someone's smokehouse. Now, there was Aunt Liz Earp 
who lived all alone over the hill; and she had killed two pigs / 
for her meat and lard. Since Aunt Liz didn't have a shotgun, 
her smokehouse could easily be raided. 

After the three nad consulted the almanac and found out | 
just when the dark of the moon would occur, Robinson went across 
the hill to tell Aunt Liz of their plans. As Robinson expected, 
he found Aunt Liz spinning cotton for roping to make plow lines, 
Robinson, knowing "the tricks of the trade," purchased a couple 
of ropes and then told her of their plans. She readily agreed 
to write her name on some pieces of paper and slip a piece under 
each meat skin so that the meat could be identified easily. 


So on a dark night of the moon, the meat was taken without 
any difficulty and hid in dobson's wagon under a load of broom ‘2 
corn. The next day the party started to Nashville with the 
load of broom corn and the stolen meat. 


In the meantime, "Dinks" Alexander, a citizen of Big 
Spring and well-known for his extreme honesty, heard of the 
trip to Nashville. "Dinks" decided since he hadn't been to 
Nashville in several years he would join the party. 


Robinson had also notified Rice Jacobs, an officer, when 
to make the arrest. Just as the party was passing through Gun, 13 
the officer overtook them and searched the wagon; and sure 
enough, the meat was found beneath the broom corn, 


All four of the men, including "Dinks," were arrested and 
carried to the jail in Murfreesboro. Poor "Dinks" was so humil- 
iated that he cried when they arrested him. Of course, "Dinks" 
and Robinson were released; but Hobson and the Negro were smt 
to the penitentiary. 


13. A small village located eight miles southeast of Murfreesboro on 


, 1h. This story, was told by Je We Lowe and J. T. — 


‘ 
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It wasn't long after the crime had been committed that Sol told the story 
in the following song: 


"Ttts Hard Times Pore Boyst!? 


= 


Three old coons a prowlin!' did go 
'Twas Chris-ti, Hob, and an old Neg-ro. 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys, 


The evening they started, Hob said with a wink 
"We'll make a big rise for our children I think." 
It's hard times pore boys; it’s hard times pore boys. 


They traveled the hills that led to the East 
On old Miss EKarp's bacon expecting to feast. 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys. 


The old Lady Earp expecting their sins 
Slipped her name beneath the meat skins. 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys. 


They loaded the wagon and to Nashville did start; 
Rice Jacobs overtook them and halted the old cyart. 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys, 


They searched the wagon; and as sure as you're born, - 
They found the bacon beneath the broom corn. 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys. 


They presented the warrants to those standing by 
; When "Dinks" Alexander, he began to cry. ‘ 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys. 


15. Sometimes referred to as "The Hobson Song a 
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They ate them to town; and "Dinks" he gave bail, 
But Hob and the Neg-ro both went to jail. 
It's hard times pore boys; “er times pore boys. 


Hob said to the jailer, "Please lend me your knife 
For I believe that these bed bugs are taking my life." 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys. 


My wife and my children are without any meat or meal; 
I wish I was out, so I could help the, boy steal. 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys. 


The old brick store that stood at Big Spring 
Got burned the same night, the pore old thing. 
It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys. 


We wonder who burned it, but nobody knows. 
Someone could have burned it for a suit of old clothes, 
- It's hard times pore boys; it's hard times pore boys.+ 


Once, apparently, when nothing was happening in the neighborhood, Sol felt 
the urge to write a song and took for a subject Uncle Billy Morgan's family, 
who lived over close to ——, Paw. He described the men who courted Uncle 
Billy's daughters, Mary, Fannie, fon, and Dutch. 


"The Morgan Song" 


16. This song has been verified by all the people previously — 
in the footnotes, 
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The old man Morgan, he lived on a hill. 

He had four girls, a@md he ran a little mill. 

The hill was so high, that it was nearly to the sky; 
He had an old Lady, and he called her Liz. 


Ti, Ti, Yo; Ti, TA, Ti, Timm Yos Ti, 
Tum Yo; He had an old Lady, and he called her Liz. ' 


The first to come a courtin' was long tall Gid, 

Without a single hair on the top of his lid. “| 
He was the tallest fellow you ever saw, 

And he lived down on Possum's Paw. 


Ti, Ti, Zap sum Yo; Ti, Ti, Ti, Tum Yo;. Ti, T%, Fa, 
Tum Yo; And he lived dow on Possum's Paw, 


The next to come a courtin' was General Lee, 
As fine a young man as you ever did see, 
He,was a first cousin of my sweet Nan, 

And he comes around a courtin' Fan. 


Ti, Ti, com Yo; Ti, T, Ti, Tum Yo; Ti, Ti, 
Tum Yo; And he comes around a courtin' Fan. 


The next came a courtin' was Lige Brown's Punch; 
“He is a little fellow, built all in a bunch. 

Of this young man I can't say inuch, } 

But he comes around a courtin!' Dutch. 


Ti, Ti, Yo; Ti, TH, Ti, Tem Yo; %, ~ 
Tum Yo; But he comes around a courtin' Dutch. 


_ The next to come a courtin' was George Earp's Mat; 
I'll tell you boys he is a perfect cat. 
He is followed by the widower Jeff; ' 
Look out boys, you will all be left. ) 
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Tum Yos Ti, Ti, Ti, Ti, Ti, Ti, 
Tum Yo; Look out boys you will all be left. 


The next to come a courtin! was Elvira's Jim 
A swarthy little fellow both tall and slim. 
He's got a little farm that he calls his ow, 
And he comes around a courtin' Lon. 


Ti, Tum Yo; Ti, .Ti, Ta, Tum Yo; Ti, Ti, 
Tum Yo; And he comes around a coursin! Lon. 


The next to come a courtin' was Watt Lowe's Bill, 
Seeking an intezest in Morgan's mill. 

He's a great big fellow with red mustache; 

When he comes a courtin' it is all in a dash. 


Ti, Ti, Ti, Tum Yo; Ti, Ti, Ti, Tum Yo; Ti, Mi, Ti, 
Tum Yo; When he comes a courtin' it is all in a dash. 


The next to come a courtin' was the good Sol Ewell; 
For his company the girls didn't care. 

They thought he was too smart a man, 

And they'd send tim back on Bill D:s Nan, 


Ti, Tk, Ti, Ten Yo; Ti, M, M,. Tum Yo; M, M, M, 
Tum Yo; And they‘d send him back on Bill D's Nan. 


Thinks I to myself, T'il teil you the facts; 
If I can't get ésphicr, take sweet lax; 
And if I cm't get Dax, I'1l marry whom I can. 
If Alfred dies, I'll take Susie Ann. 


Ti, Ti, Ti, Tum Yo; Ti, Ti, Ti, Tum Yo; Ti, Ti, Ti, TA, 
Tum Yo; If Alired dies, I'll take Susie Ann. 


For this very song Aunt Liza said, 

"If Soldier coms here, I'll talk to his head. 
I'll chug him avout; L'1l loosen his cough; 
More than that, 11 order him off." 


Bum Fos Ti, Ti, Zig 203/Ti, Ti, Zi, 
Tum Yo; More than thet, 1'll order him off. 


& few people are inclined to think that. Sol might have written the song 
of "Charles Guiteau." However, whether this be true or not, he was heard to 
sing the following version at a "Play Party" about the year "1888.17 


17. As reported by J. W. Lowes Other versions of this widely known bal- 
lad are printed in Mary 0. Mc’, 1 ads ana Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939), 
ppe 288-289; Mellirger &. Henx’, Son. 33 Sur: in n the Sout iern. Appalachians 


p. 331; Earl Stout, Lore m lowa (New York, 1936); 
pe 110. 
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"Charles Guiteau" 


A. 


Vann’ 
‘ 


Come all ye tender people 
And liste to the story I tell 
. The story of my sorrow 
You, too, know full well. ‘ 


My name is Charles Guiteau 
My name I'll never deny 
And leave my aged parents 
In sorrow for to die, 


But little did I think 

While in my youthful bloom 

That I'd be take@™m to the scaffold 
To meet my fateful doom, 


The name of my revolver 

-Was the British Forty-Four 

And when the bullet left the hull 
It made an awful roar, 


I went to the depot 

To try to make an. escape 
But Providence against me - 
I found I was too late. 


I tried to plead insane 

But I found that would not do 
For Providence against me 

My insanity was untrue. 


9h, 


My name is Charles Guiteau 

My name I'll never deny 

And on the thirtieth day of June 
I'll climb, that scaffold high. 


Remnants of many other songs that Sol wrote exist in the minds of those 
who knew him, but the lines are too vague and broken to tell a story. It must 
have been true that "he was all the time making up songs on folks." 


The proper conclusion of the story would be a statement of when and where 
this old ballad composer of the nineties died. But no one seems to know, Peo- 
ple just say, "Why, he just left here and was never heard of any more, "1 
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18. Je Te Karpe 


Errata in September Bulletin 


A number of errors in the text of the September Bulletin were not caught . 
in proofreading. The more important corrections are here listed: 


Page 52, second paragraph: read "On Sunday morning..." instead of "On 
Saturday morning..." 
Page 79, line 3: read "The ..." instead of "Ten Tennessee materials..." 


F 
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CASEY JONES: THE MAN AND THA SONG 


by 
Robert Y. Drake, Jr. 


Ripley, Tennessee 


Before making an examination of the Casey Jones song itself, let us take 
a look at the historical data which are available conceming the famous wreck 
and the death of the “brave engineer." A purely peice account of the 
catastrophe is given in The (Memphis) pommercsel 4 eal for May 1, 1900. This 
news story was later reprinted in the Centennial on of the paper, which 
appeared on January 1, 1940. The following extract is taken from this reprint. 
The story was headed: "DEAD UNDER HIS CAB...The Sad Ind of Ingineer Casey 
Jones...Illinois Central Wreck...Southbound Passenger Train No. 1 Crashes Into 
The Rear of a Freight...Details of the Accident." The article followed: 


Jackson, Miss., april 30--A disastrous collision octurred 
about l} o'clock this morning on the Illinois Central Railroad 
at Vaughan, a station 11 miles north of Canton. The engineer, 
Casey Jones, was instantly killed, and Express Messenger Miller 
was hurt internally but not seriously. 


The southbound passenger train No. 1 was running under a 
full head of steam when it crashed into the rear of a caboose 
and three freight cars which were stading on the main track, 
the other portion of the train being on a side track. The =~ 
caboose and two of the cars were smashed to pieces, the engine 
left the rails and plowed up an embankment where it overturned 
and was a wrecked. 


Fngineer Killed Outright 


The engineer was killed outright by the concussion. His 
body was found lying under the cab, with the skull crushed and — 
his right arm tom from its socket. The fireman jumped just 
in time to save his life. The express messenger was thrown 
against the side of the car, having two of his ribs broken by 
the blow, but his condition is not dangerous. 


Every effort was made to stop the speeding train, but 
without success. Two flagmen were s@mt down the track with 
danger signals and torpedoes were placed on the track as a . 
warning, but the engineer did not seem to take any notice of 
the signals nor to realize the situation until within a short 

distance of the caboose when he made a violent attempt to put 
on the air brakes, but the distance was too short to avoid 
the crasheece. 
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Engineer Jones had been in the service of the Illinois 
Central for many years, and was highly esteemed as one of the 
road's safest and most capable engineers. He lived at Jackson, 
Tenn....He leaves a wife and three children, 


This account of the wreck has by no mems gone unchallenged. Different 
accounts have been given by trainmen. Some have even contended that there was 
another train involved--also on the side track. One of Casey's fellow workers. 
said the eigineer of the freight train intended for Casey to "saw by"~-that is, 
go as far as he could on the main line until his last coach was in the clear 
of the spur, when the freight train would back out onto the main line and the 
passenger train could go forward. As is only natural after any catastrophe, 
differing opinions have been advanced|as to who was responsible for the acci- 
dent. Some of them place blame altogether on Caseys some feel that there were 
extenuating circumstances. 


Perhaps as near the truth as anyone will ever get is the report of Sim. 
Webb, the Negro fireman who was with Casey on the fatal run. B. A. Botkin in 
A Treasury of Southern Folklore has included the version told by Sim Webb.to © 
Eldon Roark, a columist tor the Memphis Press-Scimitar. The account subse- 
quently appeared in Railroad Magazine, XIX (1936), pp. 36-38. According to Sim 
Webb, the run which proved to be Casey's last was his regular run, although 
some commentators have been under the impression that he was substituting for 
another engineer. de had doubled for engineer Sam Tate, who was ill, earlier 
in the day; but the :iemphis to Canton run with the-crack "Cannonball" (No. 1) 
was his own. The "Cannonball" was supposed to leave Poplar Street Station in 
Memphis at 11:35 p.m., but it was late in getting in. Consequently, it was 
nearly an hour and a half late in pulling out. Casey, however, was determined 
to make up the time because he had a reputation for being one of the best men 
on the road in getting the train there on schedule, keeping it "on the 
advertised." Therefore, he let the throttle all the way out; and Sim says that 
at some places they were clipping off a mile every fifty seconds--very good 
time for those days or for these, too. They had no orders other than that there 
was a freight train which they would have to pass, The time they hadwlost was 
fast dwindling; and finally Casey cried to Sim, "Oh, Sim! The old girl's got her 
high heeled slippers on tonight! We ought to pass Way on time." Way was six 
m.les north of Canton. 


Then as they were approaching Vaughan, Sim saw something on the track and 
yelled to Casey, "Look out! We're gonna hit something!" Casey cried, "Jump 
Sim!"; and those proved to be his last words. As Sim swung down to jump off 
the engine, he heard Casey kick the seat from under him and apply the brakes, 
When Sim came to, half an hour later, Casey was dead; and he found that the 
engine had plowed through not only the freight caboose but also a car of hay 
and one of shelled corn. In fact, for years after the wreck there was a stand 
of corn beside the track at this spot. Some accounts of the wreck, usually 
those of Casey's co-workers, say that he was found with the whistle cord still 
in his hand or with the brake valve clutched in a tight grasp. 


Casey's widow, Mrs. Jane Brady Jones, still lives in Jackson, Tennessee. 


- Her husband lies buried there in Mt. Calvary Cemetery. The grave was unmarked 


except by a wooden cross until 1947. In that year Lucius Beebe and Charles M. 
Clegg, railroad historians, erected a monument at the grave to commemorate the 
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death of a man who has become almost as great a part of American folklore as 
Paul Bunyan and Johnny Appleseed. 


At Cayce, Kentucky, where Casey grew up and for which he was later nick- 
named (his real name was John Luther Jones), there is a bronze plaque just 
outside the schoolhouse and facing the cross roads. On the plaque is a 
bas-relief of Casey's engine and a statement that he died with the brake valve 


~ in his hand. Mrs. Lewis Drake, who was present when this plaque was un- 


veiled on July 9, 1938, has provided me with an eye-witness account of the 
ceremonies of that day. She writes me thas there was an improvised railroad 
track leading up to the monument, and also an engine. Just before the unveil- 
ing a whistle sounded; the engine came dow the track and stopped at the 
monument. Sim Webb was riding in this improvised engine; and, when the 

engine stopped, he got down and gave his account of the wreck. Thereupon Mrs. 
Jones, who was present with her daughter, made a short speech and then unveiled 
the marker, I understand also that the then Senator Alben Barkley made a 
speech that day. | 


Before the ballad of Casey Jones itself is considered, a word or two musthe 
said about railroading back at the turn of the cent in order to give an 
idea of the cultural milieu out of which the song has grown. Railroading was 
not the efficient, precise, standardized industry in those days that it is now, 
Says Hubbard, 


-In the 1890's engineers had locomotives assigned to 
them more or less permanently. Every man cosidered that he 
owned his iron horse, took a personal pride and interest in 
her condition, and_had many of her fittings adjusted to his 
individual liking. 


Each engineer even had his own whistle; Casey had a special six-chime whistle 
which was readily recognizable to people along the road. As has been in- 
timated, railroads did not place the emphasis on "security" in those days that 
they do now. Then it was of paramount importance to make trains run right on 
schedule, with safety coming in a poor second. There was real romance in 
the industry in those days--remance of the fire-breathing coal locomotive 
with its long plume of smoke and steam and its earth-shaking noise and vibra- 
tions. But romance implies risk, and today the railroads are unfriendly to 
the idea of risk and hazard. What romance and adventurous spirit may have been 
there have been pretty well eliminated by the silk-smooth Diesel with its 
throbbing thousands’ of horsepower leashed in cool efficiency. Railroading is 
now an industry rather than a profession. It is an industry not only of mech- 
anized rolling equipment of the greatest efficiency but an industry of 
mechanized and efficient personnel as well. Employees today are not encourag- 
ed to have any bold and daring leanings. What railroads now demand is the 
peak of efficiency and conformity, with a minimum of originality and individual- 
_ ity. Casey Jones would not be allowed to have his own whistle today; he would 
4. 


, 1. Freeman H.Huobard, Railroad Avenue (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945), as 
quoted in B. A. Botkin, editor, A Treasury of Southern Folklore (New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1949), p. 383. ae 
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have a standard whistle like tnat of all the other trains on the line. For 
these reasons it might be more dirficult for the Casey Jones song or other 
heroic railroad songs which have appeared in the past to originate today. 

The very qualities which they celebrate--daring and recklessness--are in no . 
request today by the railroads. Indeed, it would appear that society itself 
is not so keen on them as it once may have been. . 


By this it is not meant that Casey was careless of the lives of the pas- 
sengers in his care. However, he was reckless; he had been suspended several 
times for infractions of rules. But never in his career as an engineer 
(1890-1900) was he involved in an accident in which a passenger or a crew men- 
ber was killed or even seriously hurt. His last thoughts seem to have been 
of the lives for which he was responsible. (The monument at Jackson quotes the 
Biblical "Greater love hath no 'man....") His record was unmarred by any 
fatality save his om. According to Hubbard, he was impetuous and daring, 
not deliberately reckless. His friends were quick to champion him as a man of 
high character. He never frequented saloons, for he did not drink. His 
private life was above reproach. / 


There are, of course, conflicting accounts of the origin of the song of 
Casey Jones; but the most important versions of the story seem to take into 
account Wallace Saunders (the name is spelled in a great variety of ways), who 
was a Negro engine wiper in the roundhouse at Canton, Mississippi. He seems to 
have been particularly devoted to Casey. In 1933, John A. Lomax went to Canton 
in order to collect material about the song. By this time Saunders was dead; 
but Lomax was able to talk with Cornelius Steen, a close friend of Saunders, 
Steen told Lomax that Saunders had been to Kansas City some time before Casey's 
wreck and while there had heard a strolling street guitarist sing "Jimmie _ 
Jones." The "Jimmie Jones" song is also cmcerned with a train wreck. It 
seems that Jimmie was a porter on the wrecked train, and he was found dead on 
the "pilot" of the engine. The only verse of "Jimmie Jones" which Steen could 
remember refers to the rain on the morning of the wreck, which is paralleled 
in certain variants of the "Casey Jones" ballad. "Wash Saunders"--as he was 
sometimes called--liked the song very much and brought it back to Cantm, where 
he sang it himself. After this, Casey Jones was killed, whereupon Saunders, 
who was heartbroken over Casey's death, adapted the "Jimmie Jones" song to fit 
Casey's wrecks The Lomaxes comment that the song may very well have originated 
as Steen said, but in reality it belongs to a tradition of railroad smgs, all 
of which celebrate heroism on the rails, sometimes in the face of tragedy. They 
cite "The Wreck of the Six-wheel Driver," "For I've Been on the Charley So ped 
"01' John — and "Charley Snyder." 


It seems that there are two principal versions of the song: (1) the digni- 
fied and somewhat heroic version and (2) the version, which seems to reflect 
the influence of the vaudeville stage, with salacious overtones in regard to 
the reception Mrs. Jones gives to the news of her husband's death. Sometimes, 
as will be pointed out, Casey himself is not above reproach. It would seem 
plausible to conjecture that Wallace Saunders did indeed adapt the "Jimmie Jones" 
song to fit the wreck of the "Cannonball" and that this heroic version was 
later corrupted through the influence of the stage. There is a good deal of 
evidence to corroborate this assertion. 
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It was always the belief of Mrs. Jones that a songwriter passed through 
Canton and heard Saunders singing his song in a mournful tone appropriate to a 
lament. True it is that the sone was performed on the vaudeville stage by 
Bert and Frank Leighton, brothers of an Illinois Central engineer named Bill 
Leighton. It is also certain that the song was published in 1902, two years 
after the wreck. It was listed among the ten best selling songs on sheet 
music for that year. In 1903 the Southern Music Company of Los Angeles pub- 
lished the smg, with the words attributed to T. Lawrence Siebert and the music 
_to Eddie Newton. 


The traditional version (or that which we think came before the indecorous 
one) deserves our attention first. Miss Louise Pound has printed a form of 
this version in her American Ballads and Songs.@ This version agrees 
with others in describing Casey as kissing his wife goodbye and saying that he 
is headed for the “holy land." In some variants of this version it is the 
"Promised Land." At any rate there is a cmsciousness of destiny on his part 
which lends the song dignity. It has been raining for four or five weeks, and 
the tracks are dangerous. Casey has been told to go slowly, but he wants to 
get the "Southern Mail" there on time. This devotion to the ideal of fulfilling 
a commitment, keeping a pledge puts the song into the truly heroic vein and 
gives Casey heroic stature. The catastrophe comes after he spies a "passenger 
train" around the curve. He tells the "foreman" to jump. Then the last _ 
stanzas are in a noble strain: 


: Poor Casey Jones was all right, 
For he stuck to his duty both day and night, 
They loved to hear his whistle and ring of —— three, 
As he came into Memphis on the old I. C. 


Headaches and heartaches and all kinds of pain 
Are not apart from a railroad train; 

Tales that are in earnest, noble, and grand, 
Belong to the life of a railroad man. 


Surely, there are echoes of "Chevy Chase" here, and perhaps from far down the 
path of epic tradition are heard echoes of the Chanson du Roland and of Homer. 
Casey takes on the stature of a man who pits his strength and wits against the 
forces of destiny and loses, but he does not want to "go back" on his bargain 
with the forces of fate. The steeds of Charlemagne's knights may be replaced 
by iron horses here, but the idea is essentially the same. This tone of 
heroism is mtirely in keeping with other railroad ballads, some of which have 
been mentioned previously. 


The second type of version, which most scholars take to be the result of 
exploitation of the song for vaudeville purposes, suggests in some variants 
that Mrs. Jones was not all that she should have been. Sandburg presents as the 
second version (after the heroic one) "Mama Have You Heard the News?" The 
widow consoles her children for their father's death by telling them that they _ 


2. Louise Pound, editor, American Ballads and Son ongs (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1922). 
3e Ibid., Pe 13u. | 
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have a standard whistle like tnat of all the other trains on the line. For 
these reasons it might be more dirficult for the Casey Jones song or other 
heroic railroad songs which have appeared in the past to originate today. 

The very qualities which they celebrate--daring and recklessness--are in no | 
request today by the railroads. Indeed, it would appear that society itself 
is not so keen on them as it once may have been. 


By this it is not meant that Casey was careless of the lives of the pas- 
sengers in his care. However, he was reckless; he had been suspended several 
times for infractions of rules, But never in his career as an engineer 
(1890-1900) was he involved in an accident in which a passenger or a crew mem- 
ber was killed or even seriously hurt. His last thoughts seem to have been 
of the lives for which he was responsible. (The monument at Jackson quotes the 
Biblical "Greater love hath no man....") His record was unmarred by any 
fatality save his om. According to Hubbard, he was impetuous and daring, 
not deliberately reckless. His friends were quick to champion him as a man of 
high character. He never frequented saloons, for he did not drink. His 
private life was above — 


There are, of course, oon flicting accounts of the origin of the song of 
Casey Jones; but the most important versions of the story seem to take into 
account Wallace Saunders (the name is spelled in a great variety of ways), who 
was a Negro engine wiper in the roundhouse at Canton, Mississippi. He seems to 
have been particularly devoted to Casey. In 1933, John A. Lomax went to Canton 
in order to collect material about the song. By this time Saunders was dead; 
but Lomax was able to talk with Cornelius Steen, a close friend of Saunders, 
Steen told Lomax that Saunders had been to Kansas City some time before Casey's 
wreck and while there had heard a strolling street guitarist sing "Jimmie 
Jones." The "Jimmie Jones" song is also cmcerned with a train wreck. It 
seems that Jimmie was a porter on the wrecked train, and he was found dead on 
the "pilot" of the engine. The only verse of "Jimmie Jones" which Steen could 
remember refers to the rain on the morning of the wreck, which is paralleled — 
in certain variants of the "Casey Jones" ballad. "Wash Saunders"--as he was 
sometimes called--liked the song very much and brought it back to Cantm, where 
he sang it himself. After this, Casey Jones was killed, whereupon Saunders, | 
who was heartbroken over Casey's death, adapted the "Jimmie Jones" song to fit 
Casey's wreck. The Lomaxes comment that the song may very well have originated 
as Steen said, but in reality it belongs to a tradition of railroad smgs, all 
of which celebrate heroism on the rails, sometimes in the face of tragedy. They 
cite "The Wreck of the Six-wheel Driver,"."For I've Been on the Charley So Long," 
"Ol' John Brown," and "Charley Snyder," 


It seems that there are two ei versions of the song: (1) the digni- 
fied and somewhat heroic version and (2) the version, which seems to reflect 
the influence of the vaudeville stage, with salacious overtones in regard to 
the reception Mrs. Jones gives to the news of her husband's death. Sometimes, 
as will be pointed out, Casey himself is not above reproach. It would seem 
plausible to conjecture that Wallace Saunders did indeed adapt the "Jimmie Jones" 
song to fit the wreck of the "Cannonball" and that this heroic version was 
later corrupted through the influence of the stage. There is a good deal of 
evidence to corroborate this assertion. 
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It was always the belief of Mrs. Jones that a songwriter passed through 
Canton and heard Saunders singing his song in a mournful tone appropriate to a 
lament. True it is that the sone was performed on the vaudeville stage by 
Bert and Frank Leighton, brothers of an Illinois Central engineer named Bill 
Leighton. It is also certain that the song was published in 1902, two years 
after the wreck. It was listed among the ten best selling songs on sheet 
music for that year. In 1903 the Southern Music Company of Los Angeles pub- 

lished the.smg, with the words attributed to T. Lawrence Siebert and the music 
Eddie Newton. 


The traditional version (or that which we think came before the indecorous 
one) deserves our attention first. Miss Louise Pound has printed a form of 
this version in her American Ballads and Son $.2 This version agrees 

with others in describing Casey as = os aes S wife goodbye and saying that he 
is headed for the "holy land." In some variants of this version it is the 
"Promised Land." At any rate there is a cmsciousness of destiny on his part 
which lends the song dignity. It has been raining for four or five weeks, and 
the tracks are dangerous. Casey has been told to go slowly, but he wants to 
get the "Southern Mail" there on time. This devotion to the ideal of fulfilling 
a commitment, keeping a pledge puts the song into the truly heroic vein and 
gives Casey heroic stature. The catastrophe comes after he spies a "passenger 
train" around the curve. He tells the "foreman" to jump. Then the last two 
stanzas are in a noble strain: 


Poor Casey Jones was all right, | 

For he stuck to his duty both day and night, 

They loved to hear his whistle and ring of number three, 

As he came into Memphis on the old I. C. = 


Headaches and heartaches and all kinds of pain 

Are not apart from a railroad train; 

Tales that are in earnest, noble, and grand, 
® Belong to the life of a railroad man. 


Surely, there are echoes of "Chevy Chase" here, and perhaps from far down the 
path of epic tradition are heard echoes of the Chanson du Roland and of Homer, 
Casey takes on the stature of a man who pits his strength and wits against the 
forces of destiny and loses, but he does not want to "go back" on his bargain 
with the forces of fate. The steeds of Charlemagne's knights may be replaced 
by iron horses here, but the idea is essentially the same. This tone of 
heroism is mtirely in keeping with other railroad ballads, some of which have 
been mentioned previously. 


The second type of version, wnich most scholars take to be the result of 
exploitation of the song for vaudeville purposes, suggests in some variants 
that Mrs. Jones was not all that she should have been. Sandburg presents as the 
second version (after the heroic one) "Mama Have You Heard the News?" The 
widow consoles her children for their father's death by telling them that they 


2. Louise Pound, editor, American Ballads and Songs (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1922). 
36 Ibid., Pe 134. 
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will get a pension because of Casey's death. Incidentally, in this variant the 
railroad concerned is the C. B. & Qe Sometimes it is the Frisco; sometimes it 
is the Santa Fe. Indeed, the song shows a complete disregard for geography, 
in accord with the tradition of folk literature. In Botkin's A Treasury of 
| American Folklore we are assured that the song is found all over the world and 
if that sailors, lumberjacks, and college boys have their own variants of the song. 


The more common indiscretion on the part of Mrs. Jones is to comfort her 
children by telling them that they have "another Papa on the Salt Lake (or other | 
Line." This seems a blatant pandering to the appetite for smut on the part 
of vaudeville and burlesque audiences. The heroic tone of the first version 
is degraded and a ribald one substituted. One variant I can recall (I believe 
it is found in Blair and Chandler's Approacnes to Poetry ) has Casey telling his 
fireman when he sees the wreck is inévitable: ~~ 


eceDOY, you'd better jump 
'Cause there's two locomotives that're going to bum. 


Even- this particular rhyme is of a decidedly humorous cast, in keeping with the 
ribald note of the variant. It is needless to say here that the real Mrs. Jones 
has long ago been absolved from any shadow of doubt and that she herself has 
vigorously protested the indecorous ending. 


An interesting variant of the ballad is included by Carl Sandburg in his 
collection. The heroic tone is preserved up through the stanza 


Well Casey Jones was all:right, 

He stuck to his duty day and night. 

They loved his whistle and ring number three, 
And he came into iemphis on the old I. C. 


Then, without warning it goes into the ribald version. Not only Mrs. Jones 
but the fireman as well is made the butt of the suggestive humor: 


L Fireman goes down the depot track, 
Begging his honey to take him back, 


She says, "Oranges on the table, peaches on the shelf, 
You're a'goin' to get tired sleepin' by yourself." 


But, strangely enough, the final stanza reverts to the original heroic spirit: 


Headaches and heartaches and all kinds of pain. 
They ain't apart from a railroad train. 
Stories of brave men, noble and grand, 

Belong to the life of a railroad man. *4 


Here is an example of extraordinarily imperfect fusion of the heroic and ribald 
versions, for the ribald version scarcely ever, in any of its variants, in- 
cludes the ae last stanza above. In at least one variant Casey himself 


h. Carl Sandburg, editor, An American ‘Songbag (New York: Rstourt, Brace & 
Company, 1927), pp. 366 ff. 
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ds suspect as to morality. ‘This variant, rdénorted by the Lomaxes, seems to 
have Casey saying that he is a "nachul-bom easmsn" everywhere he goes. By 
this is meant a good-for-nothing who lives off his "lady friends." 


It is my opinion that "Casey Jones" has authentje ballad characteristics, 
not the least of which is the heroic note. Indeed, he is in the same class 
with the (implicitly) heroic Sir Patrick Spens. The generalizing stanza at the 
end of the heroic version cited previously, although we might feel that the 
form of it is trite and degenerate, is not too far removed from the lamenting 
stanzas ("Leng,lang may their ladies stand...) of "Sir Patrick Spens." 
action is presented most dramatically, the focus of interest centering on the 
catastrophic moment of the wreck itself. 


What is so particularly interesting to me about this ballad is that a ’ 
piece with genuinely heroic flavor should have been produced so recently. 
With the emphasis of the mechanized and secularized (remember the sacred-ele- 
ment in the mention of the Promised Land enters into “Casey Jones") twentieth 
century on safety, efficiency, and economy it would seem th ur society is 
doomed to a dearth of the heroic in literature. Indeed, I ama blood brother 
to Matthew Arnold on this score. We cannot have a heroic poetry without a 
heroic society. This ballad was produced, however, before we were so com- 
pletely in the grip of technicians. Even the headlines are different today. 
The bold dramatic headline "DEAD UNDER HIS CAB...The Sad Ind of MIngineer Casey 
Jones" may in a certain sense contain the material for the germination of the 
ballad. It emphasizes the tragic aspects of the death of a man in the line ~ 
of duty. Today we would have something like this for a headline: "Ingineer 
Killed in I.C. Train Wreck." How is anyone going to make a ballad out of that? 
It is doubtful whether or not we would have such a ballad after a wreck--or 
for an up-to-date example, after a plane crash--today. 


"Casey Jones" is then essmtially a heroic ballad, later perverted for 
commercial exploitation, which celebrates a heroic death--tragic to the extent 
that the protagonist is of great and noble stature. It is a ballad which 
would hardly be composed today and as such serves as a reminder that we may 
have exchanged greatness of spirit, nobility of character, and heroism for 
the dubious blessings of safety and scientific efficiency. Even when it first 
appeared, people could not take it seriously and had to make it palatable by 
slipping in lewd connotatims--indicative of the trend which has brought the 
triumph of the machine over man and the "scientific" over the godly. 
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A FOLKTALE FROM ARKANSAS 


by 
Vance Randolph 


» 


Eureka Springs, Arkm™m sas 


I got this story from lr. George E. Hastings, Fayetteville, Arkansas, in 
January, 192. He had it srom a student at the Universit: of Arkansas. Com- 
pare the "Talking Turtle" svory reported by Allsopp (Folk}ore o of Romantic 
Arkansas, 1931, II, pp. 18: 2-190); also W. A. Percy EL “1S on vhe I Levee, 


PPe 2911-296). 


_ .Qne time there was a fellow named Lissenbee, md the trouble was that he 
couldn't keep nothing to himself. Whenever anybody done any*hing that wasn't 
right, Lissenbee would run and clab it all over tom. He didn't tell no lies, 
he just told the truth, and that's what made it so bad. Because the people 
would believe whatever. Lissenbee said, and there wasn't no way 4 } Salen could 
laugh it off. 


If he seen one of the county. officers going to a woman's house when her 
husband was not home, Lissenbee would tell it right in front of the courthouse, 
and so there would be hell to pay in two families. Or maybe some citizens 
liked to play a little poker in the livery barn, but there wasn't no way to 
keep it quiet, on account of Lissenbee. And when our preacher brought some 
_ whiskey home, there was Lissebee a-hollering before we could get the keg out 
of the buggy. It got so the boys was afraid to swipe a watermelon even, for 
fear old blabbermouth Lissenbee would tell everybody who done it. 


The last straw was the time Lissenbee found a turtle in the road. It was © 
bigger than the common kind, so he stopped to look at it. The old turtle winked 
its red eyes, and it says "'Lissenbee, you talk too dam much." Lissenbee 
jumped four foot high, and then just stood there with his mouth a-hanging open. . 
He looked all round, but there wasn nobody in sight. "It must be my ears 
has went back on me," says he, "because everybody knows terrapins is dumb." 

The old turtle winked its red eyes again. "Lissenbee, you talk too dam much," 
says the turtle. With that Lissenbee spun round like a top, and then he lit 
out for tow. 


When Lissenbee got to the tavern and told the people about the turtle 
that could talk, they just laughed in his face. "You come with me," says he, 
"and I'll show you!" So the whole crowd went along, but wham they got there the 
old turtle didn't say a word. It looked just like. Say other turtle, only 
bigger than the common kind. The people was mad because they had walked away 
out there in the hot sun for nothing, so they kicked Lissenbee into the ditch 
and went back to town. Pretty soon Lissenbee set up, and the old turtle winked 
its red eyes. "Didn't I tell you?" says the turtle. "You talk too dam much." 


Some people around here say the whole thing was a joke, because it ain't 
possible for a turtle to talk. They claim some fellow must have hid in the 
bushes and throwed his voice, so it just sounded like the turtle was a-talking. 
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Everybody knows that these here medicine-show doctors can make a wooden dumny 
talk good enough to fool most anybody. There was a boy here in town tried to 
learn how to talk that way out of a book, but he never done no good at it. 

The folks never found nobody in these parts that could throw his voice like tnat. 


Well, no matter if it was a joke or not, the story sure rixed old blabber- 
moutn Lissenbee. The folks just laughed at his tales after that, and they 
would say ne better go tell the turtles about it. 


SOME NEGROES IN THE LAND OF GOSHEN 
by 
Blyden Jackson 
Fisk University 
There has been at least ons novel by a Negro which refers to Negro life 
with a pleasing indirection. This novel, incidentally, is of more than passing 


interest to students of folklore because the author's achievement of aesthetic 
distance in the handling of her ow race-consciousness depends upon a happy 


use ner knowledge of folk culture. The novel is Moses, Man of the Mountain; 
its algbper, Zora Neale Hurston.+ She was, when she wrote it, as of course she 


Meemains, a trained anthropologist, a product of the late and justly 
revered Franz Boas at Columbia University. Her anthropological metier was the 
Negro folk culture in and around the American South. But, as much as she was 
2. product of Boas, she was also an excrescence of the very culture wnich he had 
taught her to record. Born and bred in Florida, she knew it as an integral 
part of her fcrmative environment. Born an artist, she knew it as the major 
stimulus to her furor poeticus. 


As its name implies, Moses, Man of the Mountain is a rendition of the 
famous old story of Biblical tradition. Indeed, it is that story told, or rather 
re-told, with no departures of significant consequence from tae venerable 
original in the Pentateucn. Missing are the long, tedious, barren passages 
between the :iddle of z:xodus and the last of Deuteronomy in which an anonymous 
monologist pontificates wearisomely about the law, the ritual, and Hebrew 
genealogy. But everything else is essentially undisturbed. We are thus, in 
reading Moses oe of the Mountain, aligned with one of the great common ex- 
periences of Western n nan. Yet, as Miss Hurston tells her story we are not 
perfectly aligned. She has Instone into the old staidby a foreign element. 
We sense that she has, at the very beginning of her performance when we catch 
the Hebrew workmen in lkeypt working for the bossmen.* And the force of her 
addition grows upon us, gently but firmly, as we get to know her "Hebrews" 


1. Zora Neale Hurston, Moses, Man of the Mountain (Philadelphis: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1942). 
Ibid., pe 12. 
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even better and better. True, they 3re figures shrouded in the haze of distance, 
aS residents of the Old Testament should be. They seem, indeed, far away enough 
to give not only us, but also Mises Hurston, a sense of timeless perspective. 
Nevertheless, they simultaneously loom up before us with a sense of propinquity 
hardly native to the historic land of Goshen. And why they do is not a riddle 
hard to solve. They are people we have know at first-hand. They are American 
folk Negroes transplanted to, and acclimatized within, an Old Testament 
milieu. They are Negroes and represent the American Negro problem removed to 
that point of indifferent rest where Miss Hurston can comment upon them as if 
she had no personal interest in them. 

No ponderous machinery complicates the process by which -liss Hurston turns 
out her Negro emigres to pasture in the Pentateuch. It is all done simply--as 
it were, with a synchronization of reflecting mirrors. How, for example, do 
the people talk. in Moses, Man of the Mountain? When Jochebed, the mother of the 
little baby left in the rushes, consigns the basket in which she has placed 
him to the Nile, she speaks to the river. 'Nile," she admonishes it, "youse 
such a great big river and he is such a little bitty tuning, show him some mercy 
please."3 and as Jochebed speaks, so, with certain subtly fitting modifica- 
tions for caste and class, speaks everyone in the novel--the Pharaoh not 
excepted. 


Or how do the novel's characters satisfy their palates? When, in the 
wilderness, the people of Israel tire of manna only, their seventy elders 
descend upon Moses to upbraid him for the limitations of their diet. They re- 
mind him of the happy times at tables which they forsook when they abandoned 
Egypt at his behest. And what are the delicacies which make their mouths, and 
eyes, water in retrospect and regret? They are "...the nice fresh fish...[they ] 
used to get back there in kgypt every day. Nice sweet-tasting little pan-fish 
veel Of which | a person could get all they could eat for five cents--and the 
nice fresh cucumbers, ae the watermelons, and the leeks and the onions »+[ the | 
garlic tor seasoning."” They are, in other words, the tidoits of the table 
one might well find relished by a gourmet in a restaurant on Memphis's Beale 
Street or welcomed at an cvening mcal almost anywhere throughout the Negro South. 


Where,also do these same characters have their abétdes? In Goshen, Miss 
Hurston's "Hebrews" are bivouacked in hovels that are cramped and bare. Those 
hovels are lighted with lamps and give every impression of being rickety and 
built upon the ground, with no refinemmts like basements or paint. What are 
these, if not replicas;of cabins from the plantations of the ante-bellum 
South=--unless, perhaps, thay are the pitiful shantics of black tenant Larmers 
along too many roads in tue cotton belt of the 1930's? And what, for that 
matter, is the palace of iiiss Hurston's "Pharaoh"--which (although it is never .; 
quite clearly delineeted) has its sitfing room and its hall, and swims upon, 4” 
the horizon vaguely bathed in gardens and fiercely sunlit space--if not.eithe 
the big house of a planter before Fort Sumter or the sentimentally ataVvistic 
mansion of a large landowner in the agrarian South of mMis@ Hurston's gencration? 


3. Ioid.,+p. 39. 5 
Ibid., p. 308. 
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What, finally, do the people in this novel like to do? How do they act, 
that is? . Do not all of them seem to issue from a world in which everyone is 
just naturally black, and white people would be interlopers? When Moses first 
flees Egypt, for example, he stops, on his first evening abroad, at a hostelry 
beyond the Red Sea where caravans put up for the night. It is a meeting-place 
of races. Still, all the people here have Negro folkways. A girl dances. It 
is obvious, from Moses' response to her writhing~and rhythms, that she dances 
in a Negro way for girls to dance. Aman sings. He sings the blues, the blues 
as Mr. Handy found them among. the Negro common man. Two camel drivers strike 
up a noisy quarrel. It is just that sort of big blustering bow-wow of an 
altercation called in Beowulf a flyting; in its essmtials, it is a universal 
pattern of human behavior. These camel drivers, nevertheless, are distinctly 
local in their acquired traits. In their habits of speech, in their extravagant 
passes at each other--from which, of course, anyone can see no danger to life 
or limb will ever ensue--they impersonate Negro "bad men." At the very last 
aman dances. It is an African dance and it is done to drums from the Sudan. 
It can be, however, in spirit at least, the subtle evocation of a Negro boy 5 
dancing in the splendor of his physical grace against an American background. 
And so, although this night of Moses' release may be set ostensibly in the 
peninsula of Biblical Sinar, thousands of years ago, it is, by many a strong 
implication, artistically fixed in the verities of a world outwardly, and 
inwardly, all Negro. 


The method taken, then, by Miss Hurston to achieve her cross-pollenation, 
of the Mosaic legend with the atmosphere of a Negro documentary, and of a 
Negro documentary with the impersonality of an ancient story, possesses the 
beauty of simplicity. It possesses also the beauty of more complexity than 
meets the naked eye. A well-known incident in the Exodus is that which has to 
do with the drowning of Pharaoh and his army in the Red Sea. Surely in the 
saga of the Deliverance it is a moment of high drama. It is exactly the same 
in Miss Hurston's resort*to Negro folk expression. Of it she says in Moses, 
Man of the Mountain: 


The gripping east wind loosed its mighty fingers and the 
sea water came rushing back to its bed. It was a moving time. 
There was the outspoken voice of the wind going east; the mad 
grumble and shout of the waves as they raced back to embrace 

° each other over the clamor of men in fright, the scream of 
drowning horses, the last mad struggle of the chariots. That 
all made a boiling place in the sea for a space. Then there e 
was just the heaving Red Sea with its two shores. igypt on ( « 
one side and Moses and his mission on the other. Moses stood 
and looked on the sea. It was a long time before he thought 
to change his rod from his right hand to his left and let the 
wind and the sea subside, 


At first glance this passage may well seem a dropping of a pretense on Miss 
Hurston's part. Not that it Rage need seem a defect. Here, after ali, Miss 
Hurston is speaking in propria persona es the author. One might, therefore 

argue that she had done her conscientious duty toward her story when she infuses 


5. Cf. Ibid., pps 106 ff. 
6. Ibid., p Pe 2 38. 
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with a Negro folk character the people, the setting, and what Willa Cather once 
so aptly called the furniture, of her novel. One might add, in this connection, 
that the Miss Hurston who tells of the Egyptian overwhelming is the observer 
outside the mimic world she has created, so that she has every right to re- 
assume her natural voice here, as well as to put on some other antic face if 
her sense of due effect demands it. All this is true. But it fails to do 

Miss Hurston justice. For her sense of due effect seems to have said to her 
that in Moses, Man of the Mountain the folk rendition should be whole and seam- 
less. She seems to have wanted it as much for her ow "intruding" author's 
role of narrator as for everything else in the book. And so she has done in 
this passage--whether consciously or not is hardly, for the nonce, supremely 
important--a truly splendid bit of aesthetic higher thinking. | 


She comes here clearly to a moment of climax in her story. It is not the 
grand climax, but it is a considerable local climax, like the end of an act 
in a well-written play. A tide should rise to some sublimity here, a twofold 
tide, both of feeling and of art. That she has imparted the necessary feeling 
here certainly it would be hard to deny. But that is not her real triumph. 
Her real triumph is that she has lifted the level of her art by a sublimation 
of her folk correlatives. Some of her diction in this passage obviously goes’ 
beyond the reach of the Negro common man. Words like clamor and subside he 
surely would not have the literacy to use. But Negro folk art, as oral ex-. 
pression, is unquestionably at its best, its very quintessence, in Negro ° 
preaching. And a sensitive student of Negro folkways, coming to the point of 
Miss Hurston's disaster, could not do better, if he wanted to exalt the passage - 
above its surrounding terrain, than to emulate a typical Negro preacher in that 
typical Negro preacher's typical peroration to one of his own best sermons. 


That preacher was, and often still is, pre-eminently a word-painter and 
a musician. Not for him to dwell for long, if at all, on abstract trains of 
thought. ~It is trains of images, rather, to which he has been addicted, and 
his trains of images are vivid in their very concreteness and homely detail. 
Moreover, they are not only to be seen, pictures that rise sharp and clear 


and emotionally charged before the mind's eye. They are also to be heard, in 


the modulation of tone-color and rhythm. Miss Hurston, at the Red Sea and as 
her om narrator, is this Negro preacher. Exercising a poetic license for 
which she has ample warrant, she has elevated a little the social status of 
her language without impairing its fidelity to the verisimilitude of her re- 
production. It is still the kind of language the Negro preacher would use if 
his learning were as wniversal as histrionic sense. It makes him a little 
Latinate without making him eva a little untrue to himself. For it leaves 
him still the master of that distinctive style of pulpit eloquence which James 
Weldon Johnson, in God's Trombones, purged of its dialectical vagaries for its 
better preservation in our persevering verncular, just as Miss Hurston has 
cleansed it and edged it here a little the better to diversify in unity the 
compositim of her novel. 


Art of this kind really fills to the brim the cup of Miss Hurston's desire 
that a Negro folk experience of life be seen as what it substantially is, 
the reliable counterpart of every other human being's experience of the same 
life. It is, incidmtally, not only here that her style holds firm and fast 
to her controlling concept. Everywhere, indeed, in Moses, Man of the Mountain 
the accent of her folk's collective voice exercises thro ugh her aucto: 
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obbligato a beneficient ventriloquism. Does she, as narrator, need a trope? 
"The years went by," she will say, "with a loping gait md left tracks all 
over the place." Does she, in the same capacity, require only a single wrd? 
In the right place and at the right time = the maintenance of her folk- 
masquerade, Moses will become "aggravated," or Pharaoh's blood jump "salty." 
Always in her style the sense of her chosen folk is there, cmfirming and 
heightening its own ubiquitous presence in the characterizatim, the incident 
and the stage properties of her novel. 


In such art as this an artist pilots nnd through the right purgatory. 
He loses the dross of a personal self. The steps Miss Hurston takes are all 
objectifications of a point of view under the proper auspices. She herself, 
in becoming the exponent of her Negro folk, ceases to be Zora Neale Hurston. 
Her Negro folk, in becoming the transparent other selves for Biblical person- 
alities, rise above the level of their owm subjectivity even while they 
sacrifice not one whit of their local charm. And her novel, in dissolving 
itself within. a main stream of Western tradition, gives pleasing evidence 
that a transcript of Negro life need not be parochial, but may anchor securely 
its substratum in the universal mind. 


7. Ibid., p. 
8. Tbid., Pe 156, 
9. Tbid., Pe 230. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The 19th Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society was held at the 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute in Cookeville on Saturday, November 7. gga 
_W. Boswell, President of the Society, presided. The day's program follows: 


Morning Session 


Address of Welcome- Clarence P. Snelgrove 
"Daybreak in the Mountains" - C. McCoy Franklin 
"Tribute to George Pullen Jackson" = Donald Davidson 
Program of American Folksongs and Hungarian Folk Dances (piano arrange- 
ment) - Ernest G. Chandler, Mrs. Frances Oakley, Miss Anita 
Cunningham, under the direction of Edward F. Williams 
"Folk Motifs in Old Southwestern Humor" - James H. Penrod 
' Folksongs with Autoharp Accompaniment - George C. Grise 
/ Announcements and Appointment of Committees 


Aftemoon Session 


Mest Tennessee Folk Music" - Mrs. Cecil C. Howse 

"Champ Ferguson, Noted Character" = Bill Sewell | 

"Some 'Strollin' ' Folk Yams" - Bert Vincent 

Motes on Speech of Chattanooga and Nearby" = Gordon R. Wood 

Tennessee Folksongs with Accordion Accompaniment - Mrs. Flora L. Me Dowell 
and Billy Jack McDowell 

Business Session 


The Secretary-&itor reported the paid circulation of the Bulletin for 
1953 to be 210 copies, an increase of'5 over the paid circulation in 1952. He 
expressed thanks to the administration of George Peabody College for Teachers 
for making avaiiable secretarial and mimeographing services that are indispens- 
able to the publicatim of the Bulletin. Special appreciation, he remarked, 
was due to Miss Evelyn Stephenson for her efficient preparation of stencils. 
Members were urged to continue their support of the work of the Society by sub- 
mitting letters, articles, and reviews for publication. They were also re- 
quested to offer any extra copies:of back issues of the Bulletin they might have 
(particularly those of Volumes I and II) so that a complete official file might 
be built up. 


International Folk Music Council (Journal of the I.F.M.C. 12 Clorane - 
| 
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The Treasurer announced that the finances of the Society have continued to 
improve, his accounts now showing an unexpended balance of some $7504 He expres- 
sed appreciation for the secretarial assistance provided by the Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute for the conduct of the business of the Society. He invited 


members to pay their dues for 1954 promptly, and to urge others interested in 
folklore to join the Society. 


_ Invitations for the 1954 Annual Meeting were announced by Miss Freida 
Johnson. The final selection of a meeting place was deferred. 


Adopting unanimoudly the report of the nominating committee (Gordon R. 
’ Wood, Chairman), the Society elected the following officers for the coming yi~. 


President, George W. Boswell, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 
Vice-President, Mrs. Benton Terry, Cookeville 


Secretary-iditor, William J. Griffin, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville 


Treasurer, T. J. Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 


The Resolutions Committee (George C. Grise, Chairman) submitted a documat 
awarding tokens of the Society's gratitude to those who had contributed to the 


Success 


1. 


26 


6. 


Be 


10. 


ll. 


of the Annual Meeting: 


For gracious hosting, to Temnessee Polytechnic Institute, Clarence P. 
onelgyove and the college cafeteria.... 


To Tonald Davidson a whole sheaf of hymns of praise for poetically. re- 
cording, transcribing and playing back for us...the modes and the over- 
tones of the life and work of America's most ‘sacred harpist, George Pullen 
Jackson....We raise a tune of thankfulness for his amazing grace, his 
wondrous love, and his charge well kept. 


To preacher-man C. McCoy Franklin who swung his circuit our way and 
Showed himself a true and homey contemporary anceStoOrec+. 


To Eddie Williams' music students for artful folk song interpretations... 


To tall-tale teller James H. Penrod, for proving that folklorists can 
read and can understand words like motif.... 


To Mrs. Cecil C. Howse goes our Columbus citation for discovering through 


.folk music that the Western District is now part of Tennessee. 


» quare-talk hunter Gordon R. Wood, for lightin' and hitchin' with USece 


To fluent and bloody Bill Sewell for almost watching his watch and fas- 
cinatingly filling his time and our folk treasury...-« | 


To un-introduced Bert Vincent, for not overestimating our intelligence... 


To Mrs. Flora McDowell and her son, our annual thanks for folk music 
all wool and a yard wide. 


To sophonore singer George “risa, om hope Nat ie will some day 
learn how. 
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A REGIONAL CONFERENCE on "Folklore in the School" was held at Murray (K@m- _ 
tucky) State College on November 13 and 14 under the co-sponsorship of the 
American Folklore Society and the Kentucky Folklore Society. Herbert Halpert,. 
President of KFS and lst Vice-President of AFS, was the general chairman of the 
Conference, to the planning of which he had devoted his unlimited energy. The 
Hoosier, Ohio, Illinois, and Tennessee Folklore Societies cooperated in building 
the program. The TFS was represented by the attendance of Miss iiildred Hatcher 
of Austin Peay State College and Miss Freida Jonnson and ‘lliam J. Griffin of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


| On Friday afternoon, the conference was concerned with definition and ex-~ 
emplification of folklore: song, tale, drama,beliefs, and arts and crafts, 
After an informal dinner in the college cafeteria, Gordon Wilson of Western (Ken- 
tucky ) State College vividly reviewed the folkways of fifty years ago in | 
idelity, " the Kentucky community he has perpetuated in his newspaper colums ‘ 
and\in his books, Passing Institutions and Fidelity Folks. The "Kentucky Play 
Papty'! which followed offered demonstratiors of folksong arrangements and square 
dance figures by students of Murray State College, as well as opportunity for 
participation in ring games, storytelling, and informal folk singing. | 


After a brief program of folksongs by a girls' chorus from the Murray High 
School, the Saturday moming session was devoted to a discussion of ways of 
using folklore in the teaching of seksel ‘Subjects,Teachers in the various fields 
brought their actual experience to bear on the subject, and the audience par- 
ticipated in the discussion. 


attendance at the conference was not limited to representatives of ‘the five 
states whose folklore societies cooperated in its support. The interest generat- 
ed by the experiment suggests the desirability. of a repeat performance. Profes- 
sor Halpert and his assistants who organized the conference and made local ar- 
rangements have provided an example that deserves emulation. 
ISS 
COPIES OF THE FALL ISSUES OF The Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin and 
Midwest Folklore were distributed to all registrants at the Conterence on "Folk- 
lore in the School" held at Murray (Kentucky) State College on November 13 and 
14. As readers of the Bulletin will recall, our September number was filled © 
with Tennessee material from the Folklore Archives at Murray State College, 
edited by Herbert Halpert. The fall issue of Midwest Folklore,specially edited 
by Professor Halpert, contains articles relating to Kentucky, several of which | 
are also based on the collections in the Murray Archives. In addition to such 
ciirect reports on the life and lore of the folk, MF carries a delightful leacing 
7 on "Christian Names in Western Kentucky, "by Lillian Lowry, and a sun- 
discussion of "Folklore in the Kentucky Novel," by Lawrence S. — 
SAR 
WEST VIRGINIA FOLKLORE devotes its Fall, 1953 issue to stories, songs, and 
customs found in Braxton County. 
THE RECORD LOFT, 189 West 10th Street, New York 1h, N. Y., has published 
its second "Catalog of Folk and Ethnic Music." The 26 recorded items listed 
cover an amazingly wide field; they represent the finest phonographic reports 
from a, good ‘share of the world. In addition, the catalog offers three film 
strips on the cultures of American Indians. This valuable publication is — 
modestly pric ed at twenty-five cents. 
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E. G. ROGERS, Vice-President of the TFS has joined the ranks of the journal- 
ists. For nearly a year, he has been running a series of colums on "Tidbits 
of Tennessee Lore and Legend" in a number of newspapers in Middle and East 


Tennessee. 


"VITALIZATICN OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE USE OF FOLKLORE" was the subject af 
a discussion and demonstration by George We Boswell at the Mglish Section meet= 
ing of the Middle Tennessee Educatim Association in Nashville on October 23, 
Dr. Boswell particularly stressed the way in which episodes in American history 
can be illuminated by folksong. , 
PUBLICATION OF STNGIN' BILLY, the two-act American opera by Donald Davidson 
and Charles Faulkner Bryan has been recently announced. The delightful opera, 
imaginatively built on the life of William Walker and his Southem Harmo was 
produced with great applause at the Vanderbilt University Theatre in DHL 1952. 
- Described as employing "a rich segment of our folk neritage neretofore untouched} 
the opera deserves wide use. Inquiry about the text and score may be directed 
to Charles Fauikner Bryan, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama, 
FOLK DANCES OF TINNESSLE, edited by Flora L. McDowell,was published in 
November by the Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio. The title does 
not indicate the coverage of the volume. It also has sections on children's 
games, play party games, friendship verses and folk songs. Several of the songs 
are those that TFS members have heard Mrs. licDowell sing at our annual meetings. 
The price of the volume is (1.00, plus ten cents for mailing. It may be ordered 
from Mrs. McDowell, Smithville, Tennessee. 


vith Thompson, ed., Four Svmposia on Folklore, Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, 1953. ‘5.50. 


the Your symposia on folklore presented in this volume were held as a part 
of the Midcentury Internationa] Folkicre Co: ference at Indiana University, July 
21 to August h, 1950. Over fif*:; pec e from many areas of the United States 
and thirteen foreign countries partic_»atea in the discussions. © 


Unlike most bocks reporting discussicns, this book is not only easy reading 
but fascinating reading. Seated in a comfortable cnair reading these discussions 
by collectors of fotklore from jithuania, Treland, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Tur- 
key, Engiand. the Uzited <tates, and other countrics neer and far, one feeds that 
he is presey among this goodly company, so skillf;ily and informally amd natur- 
ally are the symposia presented by the editor. Or course, the editor could 
never have-mecde the report so interesting had not the participants enthusiastic- 
ally and earnestly presented varied and vaiuable ideas on the four topics dis- 
cussed. 


Four sessions of the conference were devoted to each symposium. The sub- 
jects of the symposia were; the collecting of folklore, archiving folklore, 
making folklore available, and studying folklore, skach subject was discussed 
thoroughly and thoughtfully, without hurry. The report on these symposia should 
be in every college library where there is an interest in collecting, archiving, 
making folklore available, or studying folklore. 


--John E. Brewton | 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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deaniian Pullen Jackson, collector and ed., Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America: 
Two Hundred and Fifty Tunes and Texts with an Introduction and No es, 
Locust Valley, New York: J. Js Augustin, 2nd ed. 1953. $6.00. 


.-y Dowm-East Sci rituals and Others: Three Hundred Songs Supplementary to 
the Author's Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America, Locust Valley, New York: 
J. J. Augustin, 2nd ed. 1953. %6,00. 


The late Dr. Jackson erected an enduring monument to himself in the field 
of American religiovs tolk-song in these two works and in White Spirituals in 
the Southern Uplands (1932), White and Negro Spirituals, Their Liie Span an 
Kin shiv 393), and Another Shee? of ot White Spirituais (1952), 


Here enthusiasm is solidly undergirded by scholarship and musicianship. © 
The introduction to Spiritual Folk Songs is a particularly valuable monograph 
on. the incidence, characteristics ics and classification of these songs. It is 
pioneer work, and has been revised in some details in Dr. Jackson's ow later 
publications. But it is unlikely that material charges in his conclusions wil} 
ve made by succeecing scholars, and these works wili be essential references for 


- anyone interested in this field for many years to come, 


These books, first published in 1937 and 192 respectively, have been «it 
of print for several years: In response to many requests from libraries anu 
folk-song lovers, they have been re-issued in a handsomely printed and ‘sturdily 
ocund limited edition. 

--Louis Ni icholas 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Aurora Lucero “a. be Lea, Literary Folkicre of the dispanic Southwest, San 
Antonio: ‘tue Naylor Co., 1953. $3.50. 


This collection of traditiona) materials from New Mexico is civided into 
four parts: plovs, and coriides, folkstories, folkweyc, and folksay. 
The playsS> poetry anu proverbs are e printed in Spanish, but are accompanied by 
interesting and informative commentaries in Inglish, Some of the songs (in- 
cluding those that figure in the plays) have bem supplied with musical nota- 
tions. The folktales are retold in Inglisa,. 


Mrs. Lea has meade an extraordinarily useful addition to our knowledge of 
the folklore of the Southwest. Not only are her texts important, but her notes 
on the people, their traditions, and their changing cultural patterns are fas- 
cinating. The accounts of her own observations of the performance of the 
plays, for example, give the reader a ah sense of the setting and the spirit 
of their production. 


The "folkways" of Hispanic New iexico, indeed, are often more vividly 
gZgzested in the incidental comment than in the section of the book déaling 
‘alae narrowly) with that subject. The final chapter on proverbial sayings 
is unexpectedly thin, Take as a whole, however, this is an excellemt volume. 

It ccncludes with a bibliography of related publications. 
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TN DEX TO VOLUME XIX 
Prepared by 
Janice Batson 
and 
Mary Elizabeth Harris 


Nashville, Tennessee 


(Note: No attempt has been made to arrange a toncordsnce. Entries have been 
selected with the probable interests of reederys in mind. Attention is called 
to the headings under which several items are collected; Ballads and folksongs, 
300k Reviews, Customs, Phonographic Recordings, and Superstitions. ) 


A 
American Dialect Society, 1:20 "Done Caught a Rabbit,” 3:82 
imerican Folk ifusic, 2:13 "Down in the illow Garden," 
_ American Folklore Society, 2:43; 4:14 “Edward, 2:47 
"An Analysis of Text-Controlled Tune "Fair Ellender," 2:4) 
Variations in 'The Eoston Burglar, '" "Frankie and Johnnie," 2:32 
1:5-10 | "The Golden Willow Trée," 2:7 
Anderson County, 2:37 'The Gosport Tragedy, 2: : 32 
| "Green Sleeves," 3:31 
R "He's Gone 3:81 
3 "The Hobson Song" (See "It's slard 
Back Issues of TFS Bulletin Wanted,1:110; Times Pore Boys") 
2: 30 \ "I Know Where I'm Goin'," 3:81 
Ballads and Folksongs (See also Phono- "T Wonder as I Wander, u 3:81 
graphic Recordings) "It's Hard Times Pore Boys," L:%%-20 
"adeste Fidelis," 4-8) "The Jealous Lover," 2; 32 
= Banks of the Sweet Dundee," 2; "Jesse James," 2; 35-36 
"John Hardy," 2:95 
"The Bennington Riflemen," 2;48 "The Knoxville Girl," 2:31 
"Black Is the Color," 3:81 "Lass from the Low Countries," 3:81 
"The Boston Burglar," 1:5-6 "Lord Bateman," 2:7 
"The Box on Her Head," 2; 3h "ford Randell," 2347 
"Case Study in Folk-Song Making," _ "Lord Thomas and Fair liner," 2:h? 
2327-30 "More Yet," 2:48 
"Casey Jones, 4:98-101 "The Morgan Song, ":4:90-92 
"Casey Jones: The Man and the Song," “Murderers and Cut-Throats in Song, " 
hi: 95-101 2: 31-36 | 
"Charles Guitau," 2:32; 4:93-9h Noel, 4:8) 
"Cindy," 3:81 "’n Ol¢ Ballad Composer of the Nine- 
"Cockles and Muscles," 3:81 ties," 4:85-9) 
"Confession of =? # 23 32 "The Old Chisholm Trail," 2:l2 
"The Crafty Farmer," 2:31 "The Oxford Girl," 2:31 
"Cripple Creek," 2: :h8 "Pretty Polly," 2:32 
"The Cruel Mother," 2:7 "The Riddle Song,” 3:81 
"The Cruel Ship's Carpenter," 2: = | "Sam Hall," 2:32 
"The Cuckoo," 3:81 "Shenandoah," 2:48 


"Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase," — "The Siskiyou Miners," 23 27 


| 
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Ballads and Folksongs (continued) 
"The Song of tne dain Chant," 
"Sourwood Mountain," 4:31 
"Stewball, " 23,8 
"The Stillwater Tragedy," 1:21 
"Text-Controlled Tune Variations in 

'The Boston Burglar,'" 1:5-10 

"T for Texas," 2:18 

"The Three Ravens," 3;81 

"Tom Doolery," 

"The Undaunted Female," 2: 34 

"Unreconstructed Rebel," 2:47 

"Warren and Fuller," 2:31 

“dayfaring Stranger," 3:81 
"The Wexford Girl," 2:31 
"Whoopee Ti Yo, Get Along, Little 

Doggies," 

"Wondrous Love," 3:81 

benjamin, Harold, 2:27 

sewley, Irene, 1:20 

County, 2:37 

Book Reviews 

Jorson, Richard Bloodstoppers 
and fearwalkers, reviewed by & G. 
Rogers, 45 

vyoreman, Grant, Indian 


Removal, re- 
viewed by &, G. Rogers, 2:46 
Garth, Thomas satsugewi Ethnog- 
raphy (brief 


Greenway, John, Americm Folksongs 
of Protest, reviewed by William. 


Heizer, x. F., ed., California In- 


Lin yi stic ,tecorgs; The Mise 
an aries of Al- 


phone Pinart (brief notice), 2:3 


Jackson, George Pullen, Down kast 


Spirituals and Spiritual Sonzs of 
America, reviewed by Louis 
Nichols, 4:116 | 


Justus, May, Children of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, reviewed by Doro- 

thea Griffin, 1:25 

Lea, Aurora-Lucero-White, Literary 
Folklore of the Hispanic South- 


west, reviewed by iam J. Grif- 
fin, 4:116 
Leib, Amos P., Hawaiian Legends in 
Pnglish (brief notice), 
Littrell, Anita, Home, Ham and Hom- 
ay reviewed by ©. G. Rogers, 
251 


Loeb, E. M., Kuanayama Ambo Folklore 
(brief notice’. 1:22 


MeCall, William A., Cherokees and 
Pioneers (orief notice), 2: 

McDowell, Flora L., folk Dances 
Tennessee (brief notice), 2:43; hi: 


Meighan, Clemmt W., California Indian 
stic Records" (prie: notice), 


Radin, Paul, Hlinore Marvel and James 
Johnson Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, reviewed by W. J. 
Griffin, 1: | 

Randolph, Vance md George P. Wilson, 
Down in the Holler, reviewed by i. G. 
Rogers, 2:45 

Sandburg, Carl, Always the Youn; 


Strangers (brief notice), 1: 
Sharp, Cecil J., Folk Songs from the 


Southem Appalachians, reviewed by 
E. Ge Rogers, 

Smith, Mary Lorraine, Historic Churches 
of the South, reviewe » Ge 
Rogers, 

Thompson, Stith, ed., Four Symoosia on 
Folklore, reviewed by John E. Erew- 
on, ‘4: 

Vincent, John, The Diatonic “odes in 
Modern Music, reviewed by ZG. 
Rogers, 1:24 

Wood, ay, Fun in American Folk 


Rhymes, reviewed by iartha B. King, 
frances, 3:65 | 


Boswell, George 1:53; Lells - 
Bradley, County, 2:37 
. Brewton, John E., 4:115 


Bryan, Cherles F., 2:48; l:115 
Buchanan, Tennessee, 3:59, 60, 61 


Bulletin of Tennessee Folklore Socicty, 


Errata in September issue, :9) 
__, Back issues wanted, 1:10; 2: 30 
__y urratum in December, 1953, issue, 


C 


Campbell, Marie, 1:1 

Campbell County, 2:37 7 

"Case Study in Folk-Song Making," 2:2¢7- 
30 

"Casey Jones: The Man and the Song," lL: 
95-101 

"Clara's Contra," a folk dace, 

College English, 1:21 

Cresswell, Grace, 3:31-82 
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"Cumulative Index to Vols. XV-XVIII of . H 
Te F.S. Bulletin, 1,Part 23 S1-S8 
Customs Hall, Clifton, 1:20 
Christmas Customs, ;83-84 “Halpert, Herbert, 3:49, 58, 6ln, 65n, 67, 
"God's Country" (Henry County), 3: 71, 79, 80 
58-6), Hamilton County, 2:37 
"The Shivaree," 3;65-67 Hatcher, Mildred, 2:0 
"Some Folkways of a Stewart County Henry County, 3: 58, 60, 71 
Community," 3:49-58 Hoosier Folklore Society, 4:12) 
Hopkins, Mrs. Bessie C., 2:3/n 
D | Houston County, 
; Hurdle, Virginia Jo, 3:71 
Davidson, Donald, 1,Part 1: 4; 4:115 Hurston, Zora Neale, 4:103-107 
Davidson County, 2:37 - Hymes, Lucia Manley and James L. pynee, 
Decatur County, 3:60, 6) Jre, 2:48 
"Mialect Collectors Need the Help of 4 
Folklorists," 1:11-12 | I 


Drake, Xobert Y., 4:95 


| Illinois Folklore Society, 4:11) 
E ; Index to Vols. XV-XVIII of Tennessee 
Folklore Society Bulletin, 1, Part 2: 
"Erratum in the December, 1953, Bulle- $1-s8 


tin," 1:10 "The Influences of Geography on North 
iErrata in September Bulletin," 4:9) Americm Folklore," 2:40-42 
Ewell, Sol, 4:85-9) In Memoriam, George Pullen Jackson 
(1874-1953)," 1:4 
F , International Folk Music Council, 1:21-22 
Fayette County, 3:67, 10 | J 
Figurative expressions, 2: 36-0 
Flowers, Paul, 1;20-21 Jackson, Blyden, 4:103 
"Folklore of a Negro Couple in Henry Jackson, Ewing, 3:58 
County," 3:71-78 Jackson, Dr. George Pullen, 1:4, 20 
Folk Music Society of America, 2:3 Jones, Mrs. We Me 1:5 
~~ Remedies from South Georgia," 1: Journal of American Folklore, 2:3) 
1a 
Folksongs (See Ballads and Folksongs) K 
"\ Folktale from Arkansas," 4:102-103 
Franklin County, 1:5,10 Kentucky Folklore Society, 2:43; 4:11 
; King, Martha B., 1:25 
G Kiser, Fanny, 2:43 | 
| Knox County, 2:37 
‘Geechee folklore, 
George Peabody Colleg@ for Teachers, L ) 
Folklore Course at/ 2 
Geurin, Wayne, 3:9 | | Lowe, ilaggie J., 4:35 
"God's Country," 3:58-64 | 
Granger County, 2:37 . | M 
Granny lore (Negro), 1:1-h 
Griffin, Dorothea, 1:25 Marim, Melba, 1, Part 2: S-1 
Griffin, William J., 1:26; 3:82; 4:116 McMinn County, 2:37 
Grise, George C., 3:80 Meigs County, 2:37 
Grundy County, 2: 37 | Members, Subscribers, and Exchanges, 


Guggenheim Fellowship, 3:81 1953 Roster of, 4:107-112 


' 
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us duest Folklore, 2: 3:71; 


end Givil ditles in Old 
Sout sestern 1313819 
Monroe 2: 37 


Mun gonery County, 3.49 

Morgan Gounty, 3:65, 66 

Morrissey, Ralph, 1:21 

Mr ses, Man of the by Zora 
Neale 20 xi, Ley 

"Murders and Cut-Thr oats in ail 23 
31-36 
Musiclt, Ruth Ann, 2:31 
N 


"Negro Folklore from Fayette County," 
3367-70 

Nicholas, Louis, 

"A Note on Decatur Sounty," 33 6-65. 

"1953 Roster of Members, Subscribers, 
and Exchanges," 112-11) 


0 


“cio Folklore Society, h:114 

Ballad Composer of the Nine-~ 
ties, " 

Oregon ballads, 2:27-30 

"Oster tisterreichische Zeitschtrift 
fur Volkskunde, 


P 


Parsons, Mildred, 3:67 
Pearson, Drow, 4:83 
Penrod, James He, 1:13 
Phonographic recordings | 


Stewart Comty, 


Balin ds and Dances, 


ewed by Lucia a Me. 
Sond es L. Hymes, 2° 48 
Cre-well, Tennessee Moun vain rolk 
Songs, reviewed by Vernon H. Tay- 
lor, 3:81-82 
Derm, Maya, Voices of daiti, re- 
by Charles F. Bryan, 


Ginandes, Shep, British Trad tional 


Be'lads in America reviewed by 


Charles F. Bryon, 2:46, 47 
Gooding, Cynthia, Turkish and 

Polks»res, reviewed by 

Charles F. Brven, U7 
Lea- Joelly Sings } ore Pley Party 


© .g8, reviewed by Lucia Manley 


hymes and James L. Hymes, Jr., 


% DR 


? 


and 


Frark Warrer Sings American Folk Songs 


F. his u.7 
2:27 
Prov nade: A of American Folk- 
done, 1: <Q; 
R 
Randolph, Vance, h:1.92 
The iesore Loft, 12:21; 
Rem-a:ies from South Georgia. See "Fohbk 
ReiiedL 


Rogers, E. Ge, 25; 2:36, 5, 16; 
(3:81; 4:125 


S 
Scott County, 3: 65, 66 
Sheloy County, 2:3 
"The Shivaree," 3:65-67 
Singin' Billy, 2:43; 4:115 
"Sore East Tennecsee Figurative Exarger- 


ations." 2: 36-40 ° 

"Some Folkweys of a Stewart County Com- 
munity," 3:49-53 

"Some Negroes-in the Land of Goshen," kh; 
193-107 


Soutneastern Folklore Society, 1:20/ 

southern rolklore Quarterly, 1:20 

Soutiiwestern yarnspimiers. Cee Hlitory 
Titles...." 


#19, 53 
Stuart, Jevse, 2:20; 1:21 
Sulizvan County, 2337 
Superstitions 
Decatur County Superstitions, 3:65 
"Folklore of a Negro Couple in Henry 
County," 3:71-78 
"Folk — from South Georgia," 
1:1- 
Henry County caléndar customs and folk 
beliefs, 3:60-63 
"Negro Folklore from Fayette County, " 
3: 67-70 | 
Stewart County beliefs, 3:53-57 


T 


Taylor, Vemon H., 3:82 

Tennessee Folklore Society Meeting, hs 
114 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, In- 
dex to Vols. XV-XVIII, 1, Part ¢: Sl- 
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Tennessee Folklore Society, Report of © Ww 
Annual Meeting of, 4:112-113 
"\ Tennessee Sheaf from the Folklore West Virginia Folklore, 2:43; u:11h 


Archive at Murray State College, " West Virginia Folklore Society, 3:80 
3: 79-80 White County, 2:37 

Tennessee Teacher, 2:)3 Wilson, Gordon, 4:114 

Tequesta, L:ol | Wood, Gordon &., 1:11, 20 

Tlalocan, 2:hh 


"Things I didn't Know About Christmas, " 
4: 83-8) 


V 


Voodoo in South Georgia, 1:1 
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